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various chapters. The work, therefore, takes on an authoritative character, 
both from the authors and their critics. 

With the exception of two of the three introductory chapters, Volume i is 
occupied with matters pertaining to freight traffic. These two chapters deal 
with the characteristics, volume and earnings of American railway traffic in 
general. Some interesting factors of a geographic nature at once appear. A 
ton of freight is hauled on the average in the United States, 254 miles, or more 
than three times as long a haul as in Great Britain, France, or Germany. The 
ton mileage is six times as great as in Great Britain, nine times as great as in 
Germany, and twenty times that of France. 

Again, it is the vast size of our territory which has prescribed large units 
of traffic, as the profitable method here, in contrast with the small units of com- 
paratively local traffic in European countries. Topography has its influence 
here, but, curiously, one large result is in equipment and construction, for the 
majority of the trunk lines follow the parallels of latitude, even though they 
must thus cross the mountain systems of the East and West. The efficiency of 
our transportation appears in the fact that industry shows a high degree of 
territorial specialization, in spite of the necessity of carrying heavy raw ma- 
terials over longer distances than prevail in most countries. The chapter on 
the sources of American railway traffic is a compact summary of the distribu- 
tion of our chief resources and products. 

It is a rather surprising fact that manufactured commodities and even lum- 
ber and forest products slightly exceed in tonnage the products of agriculture. 
The mineral tonnage is more than half the total, coal being the largest single 
item. More than half of the total tonnage originates east of Illinois and Lake 
Michigan, and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

Another interesting geographic change is seen in the decline of cotton ship- 
ments from the south Atlantic ports. This is due to two causes, viz., the west- 
ward movement of cotton production, and the increase of local manufacture in 
the Southern Appalachians. A valuable table on page 44 compares the types 
of freight on several great railway systems. The Chesapeake and Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania railroads have the highest percentages of mineral traffic, 73 and 
66 respectively. On the other hand, about one-fifth or sixth of the percentage 
of agricultural products is shown by these roads, as compared with the Rock 
Island, Santa Fe, Central of Georgia, or St. Paul. 

The organization, management, classification and rates of the freight service 
occupy the remaining twenty-two chapters of the first volume. The expositions 
are practical, and technical, and are accompanied by many statistical tables, 
blank forms in use on various roads, and full lists of references. 

Volume 2 deals with the passenger service (eight chapters), passenger 
classification and fares (three chapters), the express service (ten chapters), and 
provisions of the rate act of 1910 (one chapter). Appendix I reproduces this 
act, a document of more than thirty pages, and Appendix II gives the decision 
in the Reno Rate Case. 

The index is at the close of the second volume. The attitude of the authors 
is expositional and neutral, for the work neither attacks nor defends the rail- 
roads. A. P. Brigham. 

Railways in the United States. Their History, Their Relation to the 
State, and an Analysis of the Legislation in Regard to Their Control. By 
Simon Sterne (1839-1901). With supplementary Notes continuing the Record 
to 191 r. xiii and 209 pp. Index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1912. 

8x s)4- 

Mr. Simon Sterne was long a member of the New York bar and during the 
later decades of the nineteenth century was a high authority on the legal and 
governmental aspects of railway management. This volume is a republication 
of papers and addresses prepared by him at various times. They represent, in 
substance, material prepared by Mr. Sterne for the use of railway commissions. 
While showing the conditions of an earlier period, the work is still available 
for the education of legislators and voters, in the important railway problems 
of the present day. 

The first chapter deals with the history of railways and with their economic 
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and social aspects and results. Railway development from its beginnings, the 
effect of railways in diminishing cost of commodities, the more even distribution 
of products, and the increase of production by reason of railways, are among 
the topics treated and they offer some principles and examples which are perti- 
nent to geography. There is also a comprehensive summary of railway man- 
agement in the leading countries of Europe. Nearly half the volume is occu- 
pied with an account of legislation concerning railways by the various states 
and by the federal government. "The Relation of the Railroads to the State" 
is an address first given before the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The preface includes a list of the author's more important legal arguments 
and reports. The editor has included supplementary notes, bringing the view 
down to the year 1911. A. P. Brigham. 

High-way Engineering as presented at the Second International 
Road Congress, Brussels, 1910. By Arthur H. Blanchard and Henry 
B. Drowne. x and 290. pp. Appendices, indexes. John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, J91J. $2. 9x6. 

The authors are teachers of highway engineering in Columbia University. 
An international congress on roads was held in Brussels in 1910. The object 
of this volume is to make available in compact form the voluminous report of 
that meeting. The authors express the opinion that foreign practice has not 
received from American engineers the attention which it deserves. As 124 
papers were presented, it is evident that the substance and conclusions only could 
be included in this work. 

The first congress of this nature was held in Paris in 1908: At that meeting 
a permanent commission was appointed to promote in various ways progressive 
road-making for all countries. Titles of all the papers presented are given by 
the name and countries of the authors, and in groups according to subject. The 
introductory chapters include also an account of an exhibit of machinery and 
materials held at the time in Brussels and of the excursions and receptions 
given. 

Most of the volume is occupied with abstracts of the technical discussions. 
The range of these is very broad, concerning not only materials, constructions 
and maintenance, but such subjects as removal of snow and ice, road signs, 
pipe systems in roads, tramways on roads and streets, highway bridges, and 
tires. Full subject and author indexes are furnished. The book is for refer- 
ence and is of interest to engineers and special students rather than to the 
general reader. A. P. Brigham. 

Principles of Rural Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. xviii and 
386 pp. Index. Ginn & Co., New York, 191 1. 8 x %%. 

The author is a professor of political economy in Harvard University, but 
has had the advantage of early life spent on a farm in the middle west and of 
much personal observation of farming in this country and in Europe. He is 
therefore justified in attempting to contribute toward the solution of the rural 
problems so long overlooked, but now recognized and studied. The first chap- 
ter, on general principles, discusses ways of getting a living. The modern 
farmer, who lives on the profits rather than the products of his farm is shown 
to be in close economic relations with his fellows. Agriculture is, however, 
peculiar in its seasonal character, in its domestic aspect, and in the features 
of self-employment and the interdependence of the sexes. Urban superiority is 
a false conception, while isolation is the menace of farm life, as congestion is 
the menace of city life. 

Nearly one-fourth of the volume, is devoted, in chapter II, to a historical 
sketch of modern agriculture, — the early stages, beginnings of modern agricul- 
ture, beginnings of American agriculture, and the period of national develop- 
ment. Pages 89-105 give an informing exposition of geographic changes- inci- 
dent to the invention of machinery, and to the development of new processes 
in farming, and the working up of farm products. 

Good statement and defence are given of the view that a large product per 
acre is not in itself desirable. The real object is the large product per man. 



